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LONDON  AND  ITS  SIGHTS: 


COMPREHENSIVE  GUIDE  TO  ALL  THAT  IS  WORTH 
SEEING  IN  THE  GREAT  METROPOLIS. 


"  O  thou,  resort  and  mart  of  all  the  earth, 
London  I     By  taste  and  wealth  proclaim'd 
The  fairest  capital  of  all  the  world. 
»  *  * 

Where  has  commerce  snch  a.  mart, 
So  rich,  so  throng'd,  so  drain'd,  and  so  supplied, 
As  London — opulent,  enlarged,  and  still 
Increasing  London  ?    Babylon  of  old 
Not  more  the  glory  of  the  earth  than  she, 
A  more  accomplish'd  world's  chief  glory  now." 
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In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  a  succinct  account  of  all 
the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  London.  The  plan  of  arrange- 
ment is  that  of  a  somewhat  devious  walk  along  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  by  which  the  visitor  is  conducted  and  intro- 
duced, in  succession,  to  all  the  celebrated  buildings  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  to  those  of  lesser  note  which  lie  scattered 
around  each. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  will  be  found  a  brief  account  of 
those  sights  which  every  one  ought,  if  possible,  to  see,  but 
which  could  not  be  properly  included  in  the  ''  walk." 


We  think  that  few  who  have  any  acquaintance  with  the 
metropolis  of  Great  Britain  will  demur  to  the  assertion 
that  London  is  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  Its  mon- 
strous size,  its  enormous  wealth,  its  teeming  population,  its 
architectural  magnificence,  its  commercial  importance,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  centre  of  the  government  and  intellect 
of  one  of  the  greatest  of  nations,  all  entitle  it  to  rank  first 
among  the  cities  of  the  earth.  It  stands  on  the  north  and 
south  banks  of  the  river  Thames,  about  fifty  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  northern  and  larger,  as  well  as  more  important, 
portion,  lies  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and  Essex;  the 
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southern  portion,  in  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Kent ;  and 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  1861,  is 
2,362,236. 

That  portion  of  the  metropolis  which  is  denominated,  par 
excellence,  ''  The  City,"  was,  in  days  of  old>  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  the  only  part  of  which  now  remaining  is  Temple  Bar. 
Beyond  this  venerable  archway  lies  the  ''  "West  End,"  or 
fashionable  part  of  London.  The  City  is  the  great  centre  of 
business,  trade,  and  commerce.  Within  its  precincts,  Lin- 
coln's Inn  and  the  Temple  afford  a  retreat  for  lawyers,  and 
its  narrow  streets  are  crowded  with  the  din  and  active  bustle 
of  wholesale  and  retail  traffic  of  every  name.  Here  are  the 
Custom  House,  with  its  Coal  Exchange,  its  Corn  Exchange, 
and  its  extensive  wharves;  the  Exchange  and  ''the  Bank," 
and  the  Paternoster  Row,  of  bookselling  notoriety;  the  fish 
and  fruit  markets ;  the  offices  and  the  warehouses  of  com- 
mercial firms;  and  here,  also,  are  spacious  docks,  towards 
which  the  wealth  of  the  world  flows  in  a  continuous  stream. 
The  merchants  who  toil  here  during  the  day  are  conveyed  by 
countless  omnibusses  and  cabs  to  their  residences  in  the  more 
open  and  agreeable  parts  of  the  metropolis,  or  to  the  suburban 
districts  around,  such  as  Camden  Town,  Islington,  &c. ; 
while  the  merchant  princes  are  swept  away  in  their  carriages 
to  Tyhurnia,  in  the  ''West  End,"  or  to  the  neighbouring 
and  aristocratic  Belgravia,  in  which  latter  dwell  the  nobility 
and  aristocracy  of  England. 

The  broad  Thames,  which  flows  through  the  heart  of  this 
immense  city,  is  spanned  by  numerous  bridges,  the  first  of 
which,  as  you  ascend  the  river,  is  London  Bridge,  of  which 
more  hereafter.     Meanwhile,  let  us  hasten  to  behold  the 

VIEW  OF  LONDON  FROM  BUGKFRIARS'  BRIDGE. 

We  select  this*  point  chiefly  because  from  it  we  obtain  an 
imposing  view  of  London's  greatest  architectural  lion, — 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral, — which  rises  from  out  the  mass  of 
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dense  masonry  around  like  a  noble  giant  among  pigmies. 
The  river  below  swarms  with  steam -boats,  barges,  and 
wherries, — some  floating  lazily  along  with  the  tide,  others 
darting  to  and  fro  with  arrow  speed :  while  the  air  is  filled 
with  the  shouts  of  traffic  on  the  water,  and  the  hum  of  trade 
upon  the  shore.  Higher  up  the  river  is  seen  the  Waterloo 
Bridge,  with  Somerset  House  at  the  end  of  it,  on  the  north 
bank,  and  the  Temple  Hall  and  Gardens  a  little  farther 
down;  while,  just  below.  South  wark  Bridge  spans  therirer. 

Blackfriars'  Bridge  was  commenced  in  October  1760,  and 
was  opened  to  the  public  in  November  1769.  The  architect, 
Robert  Mylne,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  995  feet 
in  length,  and  42  feet  wide,  and  consists  of  nine  arches.  In 
1887  it  was  partially  lowered,  and  it  has  sunk  considerably 
since.    The  cost  of  its  construction  was  £152,480. 

From  London  Bridge,  however,  a  more  perfect  and  com- 
plete view  may  be  had  of  London-on-the- Water,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression.     On  this  bridge,  then,  let  us  take  our 


LOJ^DON  BRIDGE. 


stand  for  a  short  time,  before  proceeding  to  examine  in 
detail  the  objects  on  shore.  We  are  not  the  only  gazers  here. 
The  bridge  is  crowded  with  passengers  and  vehicles  pressing 
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on  with  business-haste,  and  the  parapets  are  studded,  in 
every  foot  of  their  extent,  with  eager  faces  gazing  down  on 
the  bewildering  scene  of  motion  and  ceaseless  activity  below. 
Across  this  bridge,  it  is  calculated,  60,000  pedestrians  pass 
daily,  and  above  15,000  carriages  and  horsemen  !  '^  Above 
bridge  "  are  numerous  penny  and  twopenny  steamers,  landing 
and  taking  in  passengers  for  Greenwich  or  the  West  End. 
"  Below  bridge  "  is  the  "  Pool,"  with  its  imposing  fleet  of 
colliers  moored  in  the  stream,  and  waiting  their  turn  to 
discharge  the  fuel  of  the  great  city,  of  which  upwards  of 
8,000,000  tons  are  consumed  annually.  At  the  Middlesex 
end  of  the  bridge  stands  the  Fishmongers*  HaJl,  which  belongs 
to  one  of  the  richest  of  the  city  companies ;  and  that  some 
of  these  companies  are  passing  rich  is  evinced  by  the  fact, 
that  a  small  item  in  the  accounts  of  one  of  them  is  £300  paid 
annually  for  the  maintenance  of  a  large  flock  of  swans  on  the 
Thames  !  In  the  midst  of  massive  buildings  and  warehouses 
are  seen  the  Custom  House  and  the  famous  fishmarket  of 
Billingsgate.  In  viewing  this  scoe,  few  things  will  surprise 
the  stranger  more  than  the  number  of  little  steamboats  that 
dart  so  rapidly  up  and  down  upon  the  crowded  river ;  yet, 
although  they  are  now  so  expert,  so  noisy,  and  so  numerous, 
the  first  steamer  seen  on  the  Thames  was  in  1816. 

London  Bridge  is  9^8  feet  long  and  54  feet  wide,  and  spans 
the  river  in  five  arches.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  June 
1825,  and  the  bridge  was  opened  to  the  public  in  August 
1831,  in  the  presence  of  William  IV.  The  designs  were 
executed  by  John  Rennie,  and  his  sons  John  and  George,— 
natives  of  Scotland.  The  span  of  the  centre  arch  is  152 
feet,  and  the  height  above  high-water  mark  29  feet  6  inches. 
It  is  built  of  granite,  and  the  lamp-posts  are  made  from 
cannon  taken  in  the  Peninsular  war.  Stable  and  immovable 
though  this  magnificent  structure  seems,  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  piers  of  the  centre  arch  have  sunk  six  inches,  owing, 
it  is  supposed,  to  over-piling.  The  cost  of  its  construction 
is  said  to  have  been  nearly  two  millions  sterling. 
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The  other  bridges  that  span  the  Thames  are  as  follow  : — 

Sonthwark  Bridge,  which  consists  of  three  cast-iron  arches, 
resting  on  stone  piers.  It  is  708  feet  long ;  was  begun  April 
1815,  and  finished  April  1819.  Designed  by  John  Rennie, 
a  Scotchman,  and  cost  about  £800,000.  There  is  a  penny 
toll. 

Waterloo  Bridge.  The  finest  of  all  the  bridges.  Begun  in 
1811,  and  finished  18th  June  1817,  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  battle  of  Waterioo.  Consists  of  nine  arches,  and  is  up- 
wards of  2000  feet  long  by  43  feet  wide.  The  work  of  John 
Rennie,  and  cost  above  a  million  steriing.    Toll  a  halfpenny. 

Hnngerford  Suspension  Bridge,  also  named  Charing -Cross 
Bridge,  is  for  foot  passengers  only.  It  is  1352  feet  long,  and 
has  three  openings,  the  centre  one  being  very  wide, — 676 
feet  6  inches.  Begun  in  1841 ;  opened  1845.  Sir  J.  K. 
Brunei,  engineer.  ToU  a  halfpenny.  Cost  of  the  work, 
£110,000. 

Westminster  Bridge.  Begun  1739;  opened  1750.  Has 
fifteen  arches,  and  is  built  on  sunken  cassions  or  rafts  of 
timber.  It  is  1223  feet  long,  by  42  wide.  Built  by  Labelye, 
a  Swiss.  The  method  of  building  on  cassions  has  been 
found  not  to  succeed,  and  this  bridge  has  had  to  be  con- 
siderably altered. 

Vanxhall  Bridge.  Made  of  iron,  and  has  nine  arches.  It 
was  commenced  in  May  1811 ;  opened  June  1816.  It  is 
built  on  cassions,  and  is  798  feet  long  by  36  wide.  Toll  a 
halfpenny. 

The  Thames  Tunnel.  This  wonderful  monument  of  the 
skill  and  energy  of  Sir  J.  K.  Brunei  is  about  two  miles  below 
London  Bridge.  It  was  commenced  in  March  1825.  In 
August  1828  it  was  inundated,  and  the  works  arrested  for 
seven  years.  In  January  1835  it  was  recommenced,  and 
finally  completed  and  opened  March  25,  1843.  The  shield, 
upon  which  the  plan  of  tunnelling  was  founded,  was  suggested 
to  the  architect  by  the  operations  of  the  teredo,  a  worm 
covered  with  a  cylindrical  shell,  which  eats  through  the 
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hardest  wood.    It  is  only  for  foot  passengers,  the  entrances 


THAMES  TDNNKL. 

being  by  a  flight  of  steps  down  a  cylindrical  shaft.     It  cost 
£614,000,  and  the  annual  revenue  is  about  £5000. 

In  passing  up  the  Thames,  we  see,  on  the  right  bank,  a 
short  way  below  London  Bridge, 

THE  TOWER  OF  LONDON. 

Antiquaries  have  failed  to  ascertain  the  precise  antiquity 
of  this  venerable  and  celebrated  fortress,  whose  dark  vaults 
have  rung  with  the  groans  of  many  a  wretched  captive,  and 
witnessed  many  a  deed  of  villany.  Shakspeare  speaks  of  it 
as  having  been  built  by  Julius  Csesar,  but  our  records  only 
make  us  certain  that  the  White  Tower, — the  most  ancient 
part  now  in  existence, — was  built  by  William  the  Conqueror 
in  1078,  the  architect  being  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  was  built  at  tlie  same  time 
with,  if  not  before,  the  city  wall,  in  the  fourth  century. 
Since  the  fire  in  1841, — which  destroyed,  among  other  build- 
ings, the  storehouse  of  arms  built  in  the  reign  of  William 
III., — the  Tower  has  lost  almost  aU  trace  of  its  ancient  ap- 
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pearance.  It  was  formerly  a  residence  of  tlie  Norman  kings, 
was  afterwards  converted  into  a  state  prison,  and  is  now  a 
huge  and  ungainly  arsenal. 

The  Tower,  however,  possesses  much  of  interest  to  the 
visitor,  whose  historical  recollections  and  associations  will 
be  revived  by  the  objects  of  antiquity  to  be  seen  within  its 
walls.  The  chapel  in  the  White  Tower  is  a  very  perfect 
specimen  of  a  Norman  church.  It  is  now  the  Record  Room. 
The  towers  within  the  walls  are  all  more  or  less  invested 
with  interest.  The  Lion  Tower  used  to  contain  a  menagerie, 
which  formed  a  point  of  attraction  to  the  public,  from  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  till  the  year  1834,  when  the  animals  were 
removed  to  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The  Bloody  Tower  was 
the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  sons  of  Edward  IV.  The 
Beauchamp  or  Wakefield  Tower  was  the  prison  of  Anna 
Boleyn,  and  is  covered  with  inscriptions  of  those  unfortunates 
who  had  been  confined  there.  In  the  Bowyer  Tower,  it  is 
said,  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey; 
and  the  Brick  Tower  is  said  to  have  been  the  prison  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey.  The  Tower  is  surrounded  by  strong  ramparts, 
and  by  a  ditch  which  was  formerly  a  moat,  but  is  now  a 
garden.  There  were  formerly  four  gates  to  the  fortress, — 
the  Lions'  Gate,  the  Water  Gate,  the  Iron  Gate,  and 
Traitors'  Gate.  The  latter,  facing  the  Thames,  and  only 
accessible  by  water,  was  seldom  opened  except  for  the 
entrance  of  state  prisoners.  Under  the  gloomy  archway  or 
this  gate  have  passed  many  w^ho,  although  the  very  reverse 
of  traitors,  never  repassed  its  portals  alive. 

Visitors  are  supplied  with  tickets  at  the  western  gate. 
One  ticket  is  required  for  the  armories  and  one  for  the 
jewels ;  charge  for  each,  6d. ;  and  the  collections  are  shown 
by  warders  dressed  in  the  costume  of  Henry  VIII. 's  guard. 
Hours  from  ten  to  four.  The  principal  sights  are  as  fol- 
low:— 

The  Horse  Armory.  Here  there  are  twenty-two  eques- 
trian figures  clad  in  the  mail  of  per. as  between  1272  a?i(J 
2  a 
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1688.  Among  other  objects  of  interest,  observe  the  suit  of 
armour  of  the  time  of  Kichard  III.,  which  was  worn  by  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford  at  the  Eglintoun  tournament ;  suit 
of  damask  armour,  known  to  have  been  worn  by  Heniy 
VIII. ;  also  a  suit  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  worn  by 
Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester;  an  Asiatic  suit,  the 
oldest  in  the  collection  of  the  Tower,  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  age  of  the  Crusades ;  a  helmet,  sword,  belt, 
and  scimitars  of  Tippoo  Saib;  and  a  richly  ornamented 
Maltese  cannon. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  Arrriory.  So  called  from  its  containing 
some  of  the  spoils  of  the  Spanish  armada.  Here  are  two 
coloured  carvings  in  wood,  called  "  Gin  and  Beer."  Observe 
a  suit  of  armour  sent  by  the  Great  Mogul  to  Charles  II.  ; 
the  'Mron  Coller  of  Torment,  taken  from  ye  Spanyard  in  >e 
year  1588;"  the  "Cravat,"  or  "Scavenger's  Daughter;" 
the  axe  with  which  the  Earl  of  Sussex  was  beheaded  ;  also 
the  block  on  which  Lovat  was  decapitated  in  1746.  Lord 
Lovat  was  the  last  person  beheaded  in  England.  Also 
notice  particularly  the  small,  dark  room  in  which,  it  is  said. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  confined.  On  the  walls  here  are 
two  inscriptions  which  show  that  some  of  the  unfortunates 
who  were  confined  within  this  massive  prison  drew  comfort 
from  the  word  of  God.  They  were  said  to  be  concerned  in 
the  plot  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

"  He  that  INDVRETH  TO  THE  ENDE  SHALL  BE  SAVED.   M. 

10.  R.  RvDSON,  Gent.     And.  1553." 

"Be  faithful  vnto  the  deth  and  I  wil  give  thee  a 

CROWNE  OF  LIFE.       T.   FANE,  1554." 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  White  Tower  are  numerous  cannon 
of  all  periods.  They  were  much  damaged  by  the  fire  of 
1841.     • 

lite  Jewel  House,  in  which  are  contained  the  Regalia,  is  a 
modern  building.  The  only  remnant  of  the  ancient  Regalia 
is  said  to  be  the  Anointing  Spoon.  Here  are  seen  St. 
Edward's  Crown,  made  for  the  coronation  of  Charles  IL, 
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and  used  in  all  the  coronations  since  his  da}* ;  the  new  State 
Crown  of  silver  and  diamonds,  made  for  the  coronation  of 
Victoria.  The  unpolished  ruby  in  it  was  worn  by  the  Black 
Prince;  the  sapphire  is  of  immense  value,  and  the  whole 
crown  is  valued  at  £111,900.  The  other  articles  used  in 
coronations  are, — the  Ampulla,  or  eagle-shaped  receptacle 
for  the  anointing  oil ;  the  large  Sceptre ;  the  Spurs ;  the 
Bracelets ;  the  great  Orb ;  the  blunt  Sword  of  Mercy ;  and 
the  two  sharp  Swords  of  Ecclesiastical  and  Temporal  Justice. 
The  orb  on  the  top  of  St.  Edward's  Staif  is  said  to  contain  a 
portion  of  the  true  cross  !  the  staflf  is  4  feet  7  inches  in  length, 
and  of  beaten  gold.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  smaller  Crown, 
Sceptre,  and  Orb,  for  the  coronation  of  queen-consorts.  The 
sceptre  made  for  Mary  II.  was  found  behind  the  wainscoting 
of  the  old  Jewel  House  in  1814.  The  crown  of  the  present 
Prince  of  Wales  is  modern,  of  pure  gold,  and  without  stones. 
The  golden  Salt-Cellar,  a  silver  "Wine- Fountain, — presented 
to  Charles  II.  by  the  Corporation  of  Plymouth, — the  silver 
Baptismal  Font,  and  an  ivory  Sceptre,  complete  the  articles 
of  the  Regalia. 

Starting  now  from  the  Tower,  or  from  London  Bridge,  let 
us  visit 


THE  EXCHANGE  AND  BANK  OF  ENGUNO,  &c. 

But  on  our  way  thither  we  pass  several  objects  of  interest, 
the  first  of  which. 

The  Monument,  is  seen  as  we  pass  up  Fish  Street  Hill. 
It  is  a  very  elegant  column,  of  the  Doric  order,  and  was 
erected  to  commemorate  the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666. 
It  was  begun  in  1671,  and  finished  in  1677,  costing  £13,700, 
and  was  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  It  is  202  feet 
high,  and  the  summit  may  be  reached  by  an  interior  spiral 
stair.  Charge  for  admission,  3d.  Near  the  top  is  an  exterior 
gallery,  and  on  the  summit  a  vase  of  flames.  The  column 
stands  only  a  few  yards  distant  from  the  house  in  Pudding 
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Lane  in  which  the  great  fire  originated.     Within  the  last 
hundred  years,  six  persons  have  committed  suicide  by  throw* 


THE  MONUMENT. 

ing  themselves  from  the  monument ; — Green,  a  weaver,  in 
1750;  Cradock,  a  baker,  in  1788;  Levi,  a  Jew,  in  1810; 
Moyse,  a  baker's  daughter,  in  1839 ;  Hawes,  a  boy,  in  1839 ; 
and  a  young  girl  in  1842.  In  consequence  of  these  latter 
suicides,  the  gallery  of  the  monument  has  been  covered  with 
iron- work.  A  short  distance  beyond  the  monument,  at  the 
entrance  to  King  William  Street  and  Cannon  Street,  we 
come  to  the  granite  Statue  of  William  IV.  Traversing  King 
William  Street,  we  next  reach  the 

Bank  of  England,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
which  are  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  Sun  Fire  Office,  the 
Mansion  House,  and  an  equestrian  Statue  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

The  Bank,  situated  in  Threadneedle  Street,  is  the  great 
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monetary  centre  of  the  country,  and  we  may  add  a  great 
central  gathering  point  of  the  cabs  and  omnibusses  of  Lon- 
don. In  an  architectural  point  of  view,  the  building  has  not 
much  to  admire.  It  is  substantial,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  its  purpose.  In  1694  it  was  founded,  and  the  present 
edifice  was  built  and  added  to  at  various  periods ;  the  archi- 
tects being  Mr.  George  Sampson,  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  and  Sir 
John  Soane.  Its  principal  originator  was  Mr.  William 
Paterson,  a  Scotch  gentleman.  The  Bank  is  not  under  Go- 
vernment control,  although  possessing  all  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  a  Government  institution.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  its  business  transactions  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  officials  employed  is  nearly  1,000, 
and  their  united  salaries  amount  to  above  £200,000  per 
annum.  The  Stock,  or  annuities  on  which  the  public  divi- 
dends are  payable — i.  e.,  the  National  Debt — is  about 
£774,000,000,  and  the  annual  dividends  payable  thereon 
about  £25,000,000.  The  dividend  to  proprietors  is  7  per 
cent.,  and  the  number  of  proprietors  who  receive  it  in  one 
year  is  above  280,000.  The  bullion  in  the  vaults  is,  or  was  in 
1851,  above  17,300,000.  Gold  is  obtained  by  the  Bank  in  har»; 
each  bar  weighs  16  lbs.  and  is  worth  about  £800  sterling.  The 
profits  of  the  Bank  are  derived  from  the  issue  of  notes,  in- 
terest on  Exchequer  bills,  discounts,  an  allowance  of  about 
£70,000  a  year  for  managing  the  public  debt,  interest  on 
capital  lent  to  Government,  and  on  other  loans  and  invest- 
ments. 

The  Bank  has  been  more  than  once  in  difficulties.  In 
1696  it  suspended  payment  of  notes;  in  1797  it  W3.s  pro- 
hibited by  Act  of  Parliament  from  paying  its  notes  in  gold ; 
it  was  afterwards  authorized  to  issue,  temporarily,  one-pound 
notes,  but  this  ultimately  ceased,  and  the  lowest  now  issued 
are  £ve-pound  notes. 

The  management  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  Deputy- Gover- 
nor, and  twenty-four  Directors,  the  first  holding  £4,000  of 
stock,  the  second  £3,000,  and  each  of  the  directors  £2,000. 
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Eight  of  the  latter  go  out  every  year.  The  stock  holders 
choose  the  Court  of  Directors.  There  is  an  excellent  library 
for  the  use  of  the  establishment,  a  superannuation  fund,  and 
a  guarantee  fund.  Every  evening  a  party  of  soldiers  from 
the  Tower  is  marched  into  the  Bank  to  mount  guard  during 
the  night.  The  Bullion  Office  is  in  the  basement  storey  of 
the  northern  side.  The  weighing  scales  here  and  bank- 
note printing  machinery  are  most  ingenious  and  well  worth 
seeing.  Admission  is  obtained  by  order  from  any  of  the 
directors,  specially  marked  for  the  Bullion  Office.  The 
Bank  covers  about  four  acres  of  ground. 

The  Royal  Exchange.  The  first  Royal  Exchange  was 
founded  in  1565  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  opened  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire  in  1666.  A  like  fate  attended  the  second  Exchanj?e  in 
1838,  when  every  part  of  the  building  was  destroyed  except 
a  statue  of  Charles  II.  and  a  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 
The  present  structure  was  begun  in  1841,  and  the  foundation 
stone  laid  by  Prince  Albert  in  1842.  It  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  about  £150,000,  and  opened  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
1844.     Mr.  Tite,  architect. 

The  building  consists  of  an  open  quadrangle,  surrounded  by 
a  colonnade,  with  a  handsome  portico  facing  Cheapside.  It 
is  ornamented  with  a  marble  statue  of  Queen  Victoria,  by 
Lough,  and  statues  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  Gres- 
ham,  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  and  Sir  Hugh  Myddleton. 
Its  length  is  308  feet,  and  it  is  broader  at  the  east  end  than 
the  west ;  the  area  in  which  the  merchants  meet  is  170  feet 
by  112.  Height  of  the  tower  177  feet,  and  within  it  is  a 
peal  of  fifteen  bells,  which  cannot  be  used  as  a  peal  unfor- 
tunately, (or  fortunately,  according  to  taste  !)  in  consequence 
of  their  having  been  cast  out  of  tune.  The  style  of  the  ex- 
terior of  the  building  is  Corinthian.  The  sculpture  over  the 
tympanum  of  the  pediment  at  the  west  end  is  by  Mr.  Richard 
Westmacott,  A.R.A.  In  digging  the  foundation  of  this 
building  a  deep  pit  was  discovered,  in  which  were  found  a 
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curious  collection  of  Roman  remains,  consisting  of  coins, 
tablets,  horse  furniture,  &c.  The  Royal  Exchange  is  the 
great  centre  and  focus  of  mercantile  affairs.  Here  the  mer- 
chants of  London  meet  for  the  purposes  of  business,  and  of 
obtaining  and  discussing  intelligence,  commercial,  political, 
foreign,  and  domestic.  The  busy  period  "  on  'Change  "  is 
from  half-past  three  to  half-past  four,  and  the  two  great 
days  are  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Besides  the  Royal  Exchange  there  are  in  the  City  the 
Stock  Exchange,  Corn  Exchange,  Coal  Exchange,  Lloyds 
(the  great  centre  of  all  relating  to  shipping),  situated  over 
the  Royal  Exchange,  and  many  other  places  of  a  like 
character. 

Before  proceeding  along  the  direct  line  of  our  walk,  let  us 
turn  aside  for  a  few  minutes  and  pass  down  Corn  Hill  to 
Leadenhall  Street.     Here  is  the 

East  India  House,  the  place  of  business  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  largest  and  richest  company  in  the  world.  The 


EAST  INDIA  HOUSE. 


house  was  built  in  1799.     The  chief  object  within  it  is  the 
Museum,  in  which  are  contained  many  interesting  specimens 
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of  native  manufactures  and  Indian  curiositieSv  It  is  open  to 
the  public  on  Fridays  from  11  to  3.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany is  governed  by  a  Court  of  Directors  selected  from  among 
the  proprietors  of  India  stock,  and  a  Board  of  Control  nomi- 
nated by  the  Sovereign. 

Ptcsuming  our  walk  we  leave  the  Bank,  and  passing  along 
Gresham  Street  come  to  King  Street,  at  the  foot  of  which  is 

Guildhall.  This  is  the  great  hall  in  which  are  held  the 
meetings  of  the  Magistracy  of  the  City  of  London.     The 


GUILDHALL. 


grand  Banqueting-hall  is  a  fine,  spacious  apartment,  in  which 
is  given  the  annual  civic  feast  at  the  accession  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  It  is  153  feet  long  by  48  wide  and  55  high.  In  the 
angles  at  the  west  end  are  two  colossal  wooden  statues  called 
Gog  and  Magog.  There  are  some  very  fine  statues  and 
pieces  of  sculpture  here  well  worth  seeing.  The  building  is 
Gothic  in  style,  but  not  pure.  It  was  founded  in  1411,  but 
very  little  of  the  original  edifice  remains,  as  it  suffered 
severely  in  the  great  fire,  and  most  of  the  present  structure 
was  designed  by  Wren  and  the  younger  Dance. 
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Retracing  our  steps  to  the  Bank,  we  now  enter  the  narrow 
treet  oi  Poultry. 

On  the  left  hand  is  the  Mansion  House.  This  is  the  resi- 
lence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  during  his  term  of  office. 


MANSION  HOUSE. 

which  lasts  for  one  year.j  It  was  designed  by  George  Dance, 
and  built  in  1739-41.  It  cost  upwards  of  £70,000.  The 
rooms  in  the  building  are  somewhat  poor,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Egyptian  Hall — so  called  because  it  resembles  the 
Egyptian  Hall  described  by  Vitruvius.  Here,  every  Eastei 
Monday,  the  Lord  Mayor  gives  a  splendid  private  banquet 
and  ball.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  chief  magistrate  of  the  city, 
and  is  elected  annually  from  among  the  Aldermen.  His 
salary  is  £8,000,  and  the  income  of  the  Corporation  about 
£400,000. 

Passing  through  Poultry  we  enter  Cheapside.     Here  the 
first  object  that  arrests  the  eye  is  the  fine  steeple  of  Bow 
Church,  by  Wren.      Cheapside  conducts  us  to  St.   Paul's 
3  A 
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THE  POST-OFFICE. 

Churchyard,  where  are  the  Post -Office,  built  by  Sir  R. 
Smirke,  and 

ST.  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL. 

Next  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  in 
London  is  the  largest  church  in  the  world.  It  is  built  so  closely 
after  the  same  model,  that  engravings  of  the  one  might  be 
easily  mistaken  for  the  other.  There  are  wide  points  of  dif- 
ference, however,  and  many  people  think  that  the  architecture 
of  St.  Paul's,  especially  the  dome,  is  more  correct  and 
beautiful  than  that  of  St,  Peter's. 

The  length  of  St.  Paul's  is  500  feet,  its  breadth  311  feet, 
and  its  height,  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  its  cross,  400 
feet.  The  area  that  the  building  occupies  is  six  acres,  and 
the  whole  expense  of  its  construction  was  £736,750.  It  was 
paid  for  by  a  tax  on  every  chaldron  of  coal  brought  into  the 
port  of  London !  The  first  stone  was  laid  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  the  architect,  on  the  21st  June,  1675,' in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  and  the  design  was  completed  in  1710,  but  the 
decorations  were  not  finished  till  the  year  1723. 
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This  Cathedral  stands  on  a  slight  eminence,  and  its  tower- 
ing dome  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  London.  Indeed,  no 
view  of  the  city  would  be  thought  comiplete  without  it.  It 
is  built  of  fine  Portland  stone,  in  the  purest  style  of  Grrecian 
architecture.  Theie  are  two  ranges  of  pilasters  on  the  out- 
side, the  lower  range  in  the  Corinthian  style,  the  upper  in 
the  composite.  On  the  west  front  is  a  magnificent  portico, 
supported  by  twelve  massive  Corinthian  columns,  and  over 
these  are  eight  composite  columns  supporting  a  pediment  on- 
which  the  history  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  is  cut  in  bas-relief. 
On  the  south  side  is  another  beautiful  poi-tico:  The  dome 
rises  from  the  centre,  and  is  of  exquisitely  rich  workmanship. 
There  are  many  objects  of  interest  in  this  splendid  build- 
ing, a  few  of  which  may  be  mentioned : — Statue  of  John 
Howard  the  philanthropist,  by  Bacon,  R.  A.,  the  first  monu- 
ment that  was  erected  in  St.  Paul's ;  statue  of  Dr.  Johnson,- 
by  Bacon,  and  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  by  Flaxman ;  monu- 
ment to  Lord  Nelson,  by  Flaxman ;  also  to  Howe,  Rodney, 
Lord  CoUingwood,  and  Sir  Thomas  Moore.  In  the  Crypt 
are  the  graves  of  Nelson,  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Reynolds,  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  and  many  others. 

Those  who  wish  to  ascend  to  the  sights  of  tlie  higher 
regions  of  the  Cathedral  Avill  have  to  mount  by  a  flight  of  616 
steps.  The  cost  of  admission  to  all  parts  of  the  building  is 
3s.  2d.  The  following  are  worth  seeing  : — The  Whispering 
Gallery,  beyond  which  the  ascent  is  rather  disagreeable.  In 
this  gallery  the  slightest  whisper  is  distinctly  audible  from 
one  side  to  the  other ;  hence  the  name.  Tlie  Clock,  in  the 
south-western  tower,  and  the  enormous  bell  on  which  it 
strikes,  are  also  interesting.  The  weight  of  the  bell  is 
11,474  lbs.,  and  the  clapper  180  lbs.  An  inscription  on  it 
runs  thus — *'  Richard  Phelps  made  me,  1716."  This  enor- 
I  mous  bell  is  only  used  for  striking  the  hours,  and  is  never 
tolled  except  on  the  occasions  of  the  death  of  members  of 
jj  the  Royal  Family,  the  Lords  Mayor,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
I  and  the  Deans  of  St.  ^alil's.     The  Clock  is  of  enormous  size. 
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the  mimite  hand  beiug  8  feet  long  and  of  75  lbs.  weight. 
The  Modd  Room,  in  which  is  contained  the  model  of  the 
Cathedral  as  first  designed  by  Wren.  The  Stone  Gallery, 
outside,  affords  a  splendid  view  of  London.  The  Inner  Gol- 
den Gallery,  at  the  base  of  the  lantern.  The  Outer  Golden 
Gallery,  at  the  apex  of  the  dome.  TJie  Ball  and  Cross;  the 
former  is  6  feet  in  diameter  and  can  contain  eight  persons 
without  much  squeezing ! 

On  the  first  Thursday  in  June,  the  children  of  the  parish 
schools  sing  in  St.  Paul's.  This  is  well  worth  going  to  hear. 
Haydn  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  most  powerful  effect 
he  ever  felt  from  music  was  from  the  singing  of  these  chil- 
dren. The  effect  of  this  assemblage  is  indeed  exceedingly 
grand.  The  children  are  dressed  pretty  much  alike,  and 
being  trained  to  move  in  concert,  the  mere  act  of  rising  from 
their  seats  has  an  imposing  effect ;  while  the  swell  of  their 
sweet  voices,  bursting  forth  simultaneously,  mingling  with 
the  deep  rich  tones  of  the  great  organ,  and  rolling  upwards 
into  the  abyss  of  the  mighty  dome,  is  inexpressibly  sublime. 

The  district  around  the  Cathedral  is  called  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard.  The  income  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  is  nearly 
£13,000.    Divine  service  is  performed  every  day. 

From  St.  Paul's  we  proceed  along  Fleet  Street,  and  pass- 
ing through  Temple  Bar,  emerge  upon  the  Strand. 

Temple  Bar  forms  the  western  termination  of  the  ''  City." 
Beyond  it  the  character  of  the  metropolis  undergoes  a  rapid 
and  visible  change.  The  counting-houses  of  the  City  give 
place  to  shops  of  every  character,  which  improve  in  appear- 
ance as  we  approach  the  ^' West  End."  Temple  Bar  was 
built  in  1670  by  Wren.  It  is  ornamented  with  statues  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  and  Charles  II.,  by 
Bushnell.  The  gates  are  never  closed  except  when  the 
Sovereign  has  to  enter  the  City  in  state — which  only  happens 
on  the  occasion  of  a  thanksgiving  in  St.  Paul's  for  some 
signal  victory,  or  the  opening  of  some  important  public  build- 
ing.    At  such  times  the  gates  are  shut  and  the  Sovereign 
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stopped;  then,  after  a  ceremonious  parley,  they  are  flung 
open,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  presents  the  sword  of  the  City  to 


TEMPLE  BAR. 


the  Sovereign,  who  graciously  returns  it.  In  days  of  old  the 
heads  of  traitors  used  to  be  placed  on  Temple  Bar ;  the  last 
ornament  of  the  kind  was  seen  in  1772. 

In  proceeding  along  the  Strand  we  pass,  on  the  left, 
Somerset  House,  head-quarters  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  con- 
taining some  of  the  principal  Government  offices; — amona; 
others  the  Audit  Office  and  offices  of  Stamps,  Taxes,  Excise, 
Poor  Law  Commission,  Legacy  Duty,  &c.  Part  of  the 
business  of  the  Admiralty  is  transacted  here,  and  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  the  Astronomical  and 
Geological  Societies,  have  their  rooms  beneath  its  roof.  It  is 
a  handsome,  extensive  building,  designed  by  Sir  William 
Chambers.  900  officials  are  employed  here  daily,  their 
salaries  amounting  to  upwards  of  £270,000.  Begun  1776, 
terminated  1786.  It  is  still  unfinished.  Named  after  the 
palace  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  which  stood  on  the  site  of 
the  present  building.     Just  beyond  we  come  to  Exeter  Hall, 
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and  here  we  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal 
theatres — Drury  Lane,  Lyceum,  Covent  Garden,  and  the 


SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

Adelphi.     Continuing  our  walk  we  arrive  at  Charing  Cross, 
and  are  in  the  midst  of  the  architectural  beauties  of 

TRAFALGAR  SQUARE 

This  is  the  great  centre  of  the  West  End,  where  we  begin 
to  behold  somewhat  of  the  magnificence  of  London. 

Taking  our  stand  on  the  elevated  platform  beoeath  the 
portico  of  the  National  Grallery,  we  see  in  front  the  Fountains, 
of  Peterhead  granite,  and  the  Nelson  Column ;  and  beyond, 
the  towers  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Government 
offices.  On  the  right  stretches  Pall  Mall,  rich  in  club-houses ; 
and  on  the  left  is  the  splendid...Church  of  St.  Mg-rtin-in-the- 
Fields,  and  Statue  of  George  IV.,  by  Chantrey. 

The  Nelson  Column,  in  the  middle  of  the  square,  is  a  tri- 
bute to  the  memory  of  our  greatest  naval  hero.  Little  can 
be  said  in  its  praise,  yet  it  has  one  or  two  good  points  and 
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occupies  a  most  commanding  position.  The  Column,  designed 
by  Mr.  Rail  ton,  is  of  fluted  granite  in  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  capital  and  bas-reliefs  are  of  bronze,  cast  from  cannon 
taken  by  Nelson  in  battle.  It  is  176  feet  in  height,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of  Lord  Nelson  in  bronze,  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Baily.  On  the  square  pedestal  are  represented 
Nelson's  four  great  battles — the  Nile,  by  Woodington ;  Co- 
penhagen, by  Ternouth;  St.  Vincent,  by  Watson;  and  Tra- 
falgar, by  Carew.  The  Column  is  still  unfinished,  and  when 
completed  will  have  cost  .£33,000. 

The  National  Gallery,  which  occupies  the  entire  north 
side  of  Trafalgar  Square,  contains,  in  the  eastern  half,  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Painting ;  and  in  the  western  half,  the 
National  Collection  of  Paintings  by  the  old  masters.  The 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  held  from  May  to  July. 
The  National  Gallery  is  open  to  the  public  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday — to  artists  on  Friday  and 
Saturday — from  ten  to  five.  The  collection  is  a  very  good 
one.     Catalogues  to  be  had  within  the  building. 

St.  Martin-in-the-Flelds  is  a  noble  structure,  and  the  por- 
tico is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  London.  In  the 
vaults  may  be  seen  the  old  parish  whipping  -  post.  The 
Church  was  begun  in  1721,  finished  1726,  and  was  built  by 
Gibbs,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  £86,900. 

Charing  Cross  being  the  great  West  End  centre  and  ter- 
■  minus  of  omnibusses,  the  visitor  must  now  decide  upon  his 
future  course.  At  present  we  recommend  him  to  accompany 
us  along  Whitehall.  Here  we  come  immediately  on  the 
portion  of  Westminster  in  which  are  the  highest  Govern- 
ment offices, 

THE  NEW  TREASURY  BUILDINGS, 

The  Horse  Guards,  &c.  The  first  that  we  come  to  in  ouf 
walk,  however,  is  the  Admiralty.  In  this  building  is  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  Lord  IJigh  Admiral.     Here  the 
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Lords  of  the  Admiralty  hold  their  levees,  manage  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Naval  Department  of  Great  Britain,  and  exercise 


THE  ADMIRALTY. 


supervision  over  the  marine  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  was  first  conducted  here  in 
1626  by  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  since  whose  time  it 
has  continued  a  permanent  institution  of  the  country.  The 
building  cannot  be  admired  in  an  architectural  point  of  view. 
The  front  towards  the  street  was  built  by  Thomas  Ripley  in 
1726,  and  the  screen  by  Robert  Adam  in  1776.  The  latter, 
it  is  said,  will  soon  be  removed  and  replaced  by  a  front  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Treasury.  The  interior  is  convenient  and 
spacious,  and  in  part  of  it  there  is  the  official  residence  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  telegraph  wires  in  con- 
nection with  several  ports  are  within  the  building.  The 
Archives  contain  an  immense  mass  of  valuable  documents 
relating  to  the  harbours  of  the  kingdom  and  to  marine  affairs 
generally.  The  accounts  of  the  department  are  kept  in 
Somerset  House,  the  correspondence  only  being  conducted 
here.     The  salary  of  the  First  Lord  is  £4,500  a-year.     The 
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Horse  Guards  comes  next,  at  the  gate  of  which  two  tall 
mounted  sentries  are  constantly  on  guard.      Here  are  the 


THE  Horse  guards. 

offices  of  the  Secretary-at-War,  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  British  Army,  the  Adjutant- General,  and  the  Qua-rter- 
master- General.  The  building  is  a  massive,  commodious 
structure,  built  in  1752  by  Kent.  It  is  pierced  through  the 
centre  by  an  archway  leading  into  St.  James's  Park, — free  to 
foot  passengers  but  not  to  carriages.  The  Adjutant- General, 
whose  salary  is  £3,  10s.  per  day,  superintends  the  recruiting, 
arming,  training,  clothing,  and  general  well-being  of  the  army, 
and  is  responsible  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  whose  salary 
is  £16,  bs.  9d.  a-day.  The  Quartermaster- General  super- 
intends the  movements  and  quartering  of  the  troops,  and 
receives  £3,  15s.  lOd.  a-day.  Besides  these  salaries  each  of 
them  has  an  additional  allowance  of  £500  a-year.  The  pay 
of  a  private  in  the  line  is  Is.  a-day  and  Id.  for  beer  money. 
The  price  of  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commission  in  the  Guards 
is  £9,000  ;  that  of  an  ensign  £1,200.  An  ensign's  commis- 
sion in  the  line  costs  £450.  The  total  co^t  of  the  British 
Army  is  about  7,000,000,  and  of  the  Navy  7,000,000.     The 
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clock  at  the  Horse  Gruards  gives  time  to  the  W,est  End,  as 
the  clocks  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  Exchange  do  to  the  City. 

Beyond  the  Horse  Guards  are  the  Treasury  Buildings,  in 
which,  under  one  roof,  are  the  office  of  Privy  Council,  the 
Home  Office,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
mass  of  the  building  was  erected  in  the  time  of  George  I., 
but  the  richly  ornamented  front  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Barry,  R.  A.  in  1846,  and  replaced  a  former  clumsy  erection 
by  Sir  John  Soane.  There  is  nothing  within  worth  seeing 
except  an  old  Royal  Throne,  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
table.  The  building  derives  its  name  from  being  the  office  of 
the  Lord  High  Treasurer.  The  Prime  Minister  of  the  country 
is  always  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  virtue  of  which 
office  he  enjoys  a  salary  of  £5,000  a-year.  In  the  Privy 
Council  Office  the  privy  councils  of  the  Crown  are  held,  and 
the  minutes  thereof  recorded.  In  the  Home  Office  is  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  His  salary  is  £5,000  a-year;  his  work,  to  see 
that  the  laws  of  the  nation  are  observed  and  carried  into 
effect. 

At  the  end  of  the  Treasury  Buildings  is  the  famous  Down- 
ing Street,  a  narrow  street,  in  which  are  the  official  residences 
of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign and  Colonial  Affairs.  Just  facing  these  is  the  Old 
Palace  of  Whitehall,  in  front  of  which  King  Charles  I.  was 
beheaded.  The  cabinet  councils  of  the  Sovereign's  ministers 
are  held  in  the  Foreign  Office,  which  is  a  very  old  and  shabby 
house.  Here,  also,  passports  are  issued  to  those  who  desire 
to  travel  on  the  Continent.  The  salary  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  £5,000  a-year.  The  Colonial 
Office,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  centre  of  business  for  all 
that  relates  to  the  numerous  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  The 
salary  of  the  Secretary  is  £5,000.  The  only  point  of  interest 
connected  with  this  building  is  a  small  waiting  room  on  the 
right  of  the  entrance  door,  in  which  the  great  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Lord  Nelson  met  for  the  first  and  only  time  in 
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their  lives.  The  Duke  knew  Nelson  from  the  portraits  he 
had  seen  of  him.  Nelson  did  not  recognise  the  Duke,  but 
was  so  much  interested  in  his  conversation,  that  he  stepped 
out  to  inquire  who  he  was ! 

Th£  Exchequer,  the  principal  office  in  which  are  managed 
the  affairs  of  taxation,  is  also  in  Downing  Street.  The  salary 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  £5,000. 

After  passing  the  Government  buildings  in  Whitehall 
Street,  we  arrive  at  the  splendid  structure  of 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

This  venerable  edifice,  also  named  the  Collegiate  Church 
of  St.  Peter y  was  founded  by  Sebert,  King  of  the  East 
Saxons,  about  the  years  604-16,  and  was  originally  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery.  It  was  enlarged  by  Kings  Edgar  and 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  was  rebuilt,  as  it  now  appears, 
by  Henry  III.  and  his  successor,  Edward  I.  The  work  of 
building  was  continued  by  various  abbots  down  to  the  time 
of  its  surrender  to  Henry  VIII.,  in  1540,  but  was  never 
completely  finished.  The  eastern  chapel  was  rebuilt  by 
Henry  VII.  This  minster  has  given  its  name  to  nearly  all 
the  west  of  London,  the  city  of  Westminster  being  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Temple  Bar,  on  the  north  by  Holborn  and 
Oxford  Street,  on  the  west  by  the  parishes  of  Chelsea  and 
Kensington,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Thames.  The  income 
of  the  Abbey  is  about  £30,000.  Here  our  kings  and  queens 
have  been  crowned,  from  Edward  the  Confessor  down  to 
Queen  Victoria;  and  within  its  walls  many  of  them  have 
been  buried. 

The  Abbey,  in  some  parts,  exhibits  a  very  pure  and  perfect 
style  of  Gothic  architecture,  especially  in  the  portions  built 
by  Edward  I.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  patchwork,  however, 
about  it,  which  is  hurtful  to  the  general  effect  of  the  edifice. 
The  three  end  fronts  are  remodelled,  and  the  cloisters  re- 
paired in  various  styles ;  nevertheless,  we  cannot  but  be 
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charmed  with  the  exquisite  proportions  of  the  whole.  The 
unity  of  the  original  design  has  been  preserved  in  a  wonderful 
degree,  although  the  various  parts  were  executed  at  wide  in- 
tervals. The  style  throughout,  excepting  Henry  VII. 's 
Chapel  and  the  west  towers,  is  early  English,  and  exceed- 
ingly rich.  The  western  towers  were  designed  by  Wren, 
and  are  mixed  Grecian  and  Gothic.  The  stained  windows 
are  very  fine.  The  Chapter-house  is  now  a  repository  for 
records,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  very  gorgeous.  The  best 
point  for  viewing  the  architecture  of  the  interior  is  the  Choir 
or  cross  of  the  transepts.  Although  inferior  in  extent  to 
most  of  the  English  cathedrals,  Westminster  Abbey  is  supe- 
rior to  them  all  in  height. 

It  is  open  to  the  public  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and 
three.  Free  admission  may  be  had  to  the  Transepts,  the 
Nave,  and  Cloisters  ;  but  there  is  a  charge  of  6d.  for  admis- 
sion to  the  rest  of  the  Abbey,  over  which  visitors  are  conducted 
by  a  guide.  The  entrance  is  by  the  south  transept,  named 
'* Poets'  Corner;''  so  called  because  it  contains  the  tombs  of 
several  of  our  greatest  poets.  The  monument  to  Shakspeare 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  from  the  design  of 
Kent.  Here,  also,  are,  the  tomb  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
erected  by  Brigham  in  1555 ;  monument  to  Spenser,  author 
of  '^  Faerie  Queene,"  erected  in  1778.  Also  monuments  to 
Michael  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson,  busts  of  Milton  and  Dry- 
den,  statue  of  Addison,  tablet  to  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and 
many  others  which  our  space  forbids  us  to  enumerate.  There 
are  also  several  monuments  in  that  part  of  the  south  tran- 
sept not  included  in  Poets'  Corner,  which  are  worth  seeing. 
Among  others,  notice  the  gravestone  over  the  body  of  Old 
Parr,  who  lived  to  the  great  age  of  152. 

From  Poets*  Corner  we  are  conducted  by  our  guide  to  the 
*'  Chapel  of  St.  Benedict,"  in  which  several  of  the  deans  of 
the  college  are  buried.  Some  of  the  tombs  here  are  fine. 
The  second  chapel  we  come  to  is  that  of  ''  St.  Edmund  :"  it 
contains  twenty  monuments,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
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that  to  William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  half 
brother  to  Henry  III.  Next  comes  the  '*  Chapel  of  St.  Ni- 
cholas ;"  after  that  the  *'  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary,"  called 
Henry  VII.  's  Chapel.  Observe  the  entrance  gates,  which  are 
made  of  oak  and  overlaid  with  brass.  This  chapel  consists  of 
a  central  aisle,  with  two  side  aisles  north  and  south,  and  five 
small  chapels  at  the  east  end.  The  banners  and  stalls  belong 
to  the  knights  of  the  military  order  of  the  Bath,  who  were 
formerly  installed  here.  The  altar  tomb  in  the  centre,  with 
the  effigies  of  Henry  VII.  and  his  queen,  is  very  fine,  by 
Peter  Torrigiano,  an  Italian  sculptor.  The  tomb  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  with  effigy,  is  also  here.  The  face  is  very 
beautiful,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  genuine  likeness  of 
the  queen.  Tomb  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  sister  Mary 
lies  in  the  same  grave.  Among  many  other  great  person- 
ages who  are  buried  in  this  chapel,  we  may  mention,  briefly, 
Anne  of  Denmark  ;  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  ;  the  Queen  of 
Bohemia;  Addison;  Charles  II.  ;  William  and  Mary ;  Queen 
Anne ;  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  George  III.  ; 
William,  .Duke  of  Cumberland  ;  George  II.  and  Queen 
Caroline.  The  remains  of  these  last  lie  mingled  together,  a 
side  of  each  coffin  having  been  removed  for  this  purpose  by 
the  king's  own  direction.  In  ]837,  when  the  vault  was 
opened  for  the  last  time,  the  two  sides  which  had  been  thus 
removed  were  seen  standing  against  the  wall.  The  fifth 
chapel  is  that  of  ^'  St.  Paul,"  in  which,  among  many  other 
fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  is  a  colossal  statue  of  James  Watt, 
the  engineer,  by  Chantrey :  it  cost  £6,000.  Archbishop  Ussher 
is  buried  here.  The  '*  Chapel  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor," 
or  the  "  Chapel  of  the  Kings."  comes  next :  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  interesting  of  all.  In  the  centre  of  this  chapel  is 
the  sbrine  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  richly  inlaid  with 
mosaic  work.  The  splendid  tombs  of  royal  personages  and 
the  beautiful  sculpture  here  are  worthy  of  particular  notice. 
Among  others  there  is  the  tomb  of  Edward  I.,  composed  of 
Purbeck  marble.     When  this  tomb  was  opened,  in  1774,  the 
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body  of  the  king  was  found  almost  entire,  with  a  gilt  crown 
on  his  head,  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  sceptre  and 
dove  in  his  left.  Notice  the  two  coronation  chairs  still  used 
at  the  coronations  of  the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain.  One 
contains  the  stone  of  Scone,  on  which  the  kings  of  Scotland 
used  to  be  crowned.  The  seventh  chapel  is  that  of  *'  St. 
Erasmus;"  the  eighth  that  of  '^  St.  John  the  Baptist,"  in 
which  are  the  tombs  of  some  of  the  first  abbots  of  Westmin- 
ster. The  "  Chapel  of  Abbot  Islip,"  and  those  in  the  north 
transept,  also  contain  some  exquisite  pieces  of  sculpture, 
which,  however,  we  cannot  enumerate  here.  In  the  choir, 
note  particularly  the  splendid  monuments  of  Aymer  de  Va- 
lence and  Edmund  Crouchback. 

The  monuments  and  tombs  above  mentioned  are  but  a 
tithe  of  those  that  crowd  this  magnificent  cathedral.  Having 
examined  these  we  now  quit  the  Abbey,  and,  crossing  St. 
Margaret's  Churchyard  and  Dean  Yard,  we  reach  the  Clois- 
ters. Here  again  we  are  met  by  monuments  and  tombs  in 
profusion  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  those  who  lie  below  are 
not  always  great,  or  worthy  of  such  honourable  sepulture. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Westminster  Abbey  are 

THE  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 

or  New  Palace  of  Westminster.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
the  Legislature  of  this  empire  has  had  a  building  erected  for 
its  own  special  use.  Formerly  the  Commons,  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  had  no  other  place  of  meeting  than  the  Be- 
nedictines! Chapter-room  ;  afterwards,  for  a  like  period,  the 
King's  Chapel  was  allotted  to  their  use,  while  the  Lords  as- 
sembled in  other  chambers  of  his  palace.  In  the  reign  of 
William  IV.  the  parliamentary  buildings  had  become  an  un- 
sightly mass  of  miscellaneous  houses,  which  were  ultimately 
and  effectually  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834,  with  the  exception 
of  several  portions  of  the  old  palace.  These  are  now  incorpo- 
rated with,  and  overlaid  by,  the  present  magnificent  structure. 
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The  New  Houses  of  Parliament  were  commenced  in  April 
1840,  the  architect  being  Sir  Charles  Barry.  The  building, 
which  is  still  unfinished,  covers  an  area  of  nearly  eight  acres, 
and  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  cost  above  £1,663,000  ster- 
ling. The  calculation  is,  that  before  it  is  completed  the 
outlay  will  have  amounted  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half. 
The  splendour  of  this  superb  edifice  is  in  accordance  with  its 
cost  and  character,  and  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  largest  Gothic 
structures  in  the  world.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  between  that  river  and  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
stone  employed  on  the  exterior  is  a  magnesian  limestone  from 
Yorkshire,  which  was  selected  with  great  care  by  commis- 
sioners appointed  specially  for  that  purpose.  The  terrace 
along  the  river  is  of  Aberdeen  granite. 

The  principal  front  is  the  splendid  fagade  which  faces  the 
river.  It  is  900  feet  in  length,  and  decorated  with  rich  carv- 
ing and  tracery,  statues,  and  shields  of  arms.  At  the  base- 
ment of  the  building  here  is  a  broad  terrace.  The  principal 
towers  are,  the  Koyal  or  Victoria  Tower  at  the  south-west 
angle,  the  Clock  Tower,  and  the  Central  Tower.  There  are 
several  others  of  minor  importance. 

The  Victoria  Tower,  although  unfinished,  is  a  most  magni- 
ficent and  stupendous  work.  It  is  75  feet  square,  and  will, 
when  finished,  rise  to  the  height  of  340  feet.  It  is  the  royal 
entrance  to  the  building,  the  archway  being  65  feet  high. 
The  whole  of  this  tower  is  most  richly  carved  and  decorated 
within  and  without.  It  contains  statues  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  and  of  the  patron  saints  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  That  of  the  Queen  is  supported  on  either  side 
by  figures  emblematical  of  justice  and  mercy. 

The  Clock  Tower  is  about  320  feet  high  and  40  feet  square. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  belfry-spire,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
clock  dial  will  be  30  feet. 

The  Central  Tower  is  300  feet  in  height  and  60  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  rises  above  the  great  Octagonal  Central  Hall. 

The  principal  public  entrance  is  through  Westminster  Hall, 
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up  a  flight  of  steps  at  the  south  end,  which  lead  to  St.  Ste- 
phen's Porch  ;  and  thence,  along  St.  Stephen's  Hall,  into  the 
Central  Octagonal  Hall,  which  is  about  60  feet  in  height  and 
the  same  in  diameter.  The  passage  on  the  right  hand  con- 
ducts to  the  Lords,  that  on  the  left  to  the  Commons.  The 
royal  approach  under  the  Victoria  Tower  leads  to  the  Nor 
man  Porch,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  frescoes  and 
figures  of  the  Norman  kings  which  are  yet  to  decorate  it.  To 
the  right  is  the  Robing  Room,  which  is  to  be  fitted  up  with 
great  magnificence.  Here  the  Sovereign  goes  through  the 
ceremony  of  robing  before  proceeding  to  the  House  of  Peers 
on  the  occasions  of  opening,  closing,  and  proroguing  Parlia- 
ment. From  this  room  the  Sovereign  proceeds  along  a  mag- 
nificent chamber,  called  the  Royal  Gallery,  and  through  the 
Prince's  Chamber,  an  equally  splendid  apartment,  into  the 
House  of  Peers. 

The  size  of  the  house  generally  disappoints  a  visitor;  not 
so,  however,  its  splendour.  It  is  97  feet  long  by  45  wide 
and  45  high  ;  and  all  that  wealth  and  taste  could  accomplish 
has  been  done  to  render  it  magnificent.  The  harmony  of  the 
various  parts  with  each  other  renders  the  general  eff'ect  so 
pleasing  and  unobtrusive,  that  a  close  inspection  is  required 
in  order  to  obtain  a  just  estimate  of  the  richness,  the  mi- 
nuteness, and  the  delicacy,  of  the  splendid  decorations.  The 
Throne,  on  which  the  Sovereign  sits,  is  particularly  worthy 
of  notice ;  also  the  Woolsack  in  the  centre,  on  which  tlie 
Lord  Chancellor  sits.  Opposite  the  throne  is  the  Reporters' 
Gallery  ;  just  above  is  the  Strangers'  Gallery.  The  galleries 
on  either  side  are  appropriated  to  peeresses.  Observe  the 
frescoes,  which  are  the  largest  that  have  ever  been  executed 
in  this  country.  They  are  in  six  compartments,  three  at 
either  end  ;  namely.  The  Baptism  of  Ethelbert,  by  Mr.  Dyce, 
R.  A. ;  Edward  III.  conferring  the  order  of  the  Garter  on  the  I 
Black  Prince ;  and  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  committed  to 
prison  for  assaulting  Judge  Gascoigne ;  both  by  Mr.  Cope. 
R.  A. ; — the  Spirit  of  Chivalry  and  the  Spirit  of  Law,  by  Mr. 
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Maclise,  R.A.;  Sind  the  Spirit  of  Religion,  hy  Mr.  Horsley, 
A.R.  A.  There  are  eighteen  niches  for  statues  of  the  Magna 
Charta  barons  between  the  windows;  which  latter  are  filled 
with  stained  glass,  and  are  lighted  at  night  from  the  outside. 
Below  the  windows  is  a  brazen  gallery,  on  the  cornice  beneath 
which  are  the  arms  of  the  Sovereigns  and  Chancellors  of 
England  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  The  House  of  Peers 
was  opened  for  the  first  time  on  the  15th  April  1847. 

In  order  to  obtain  admission  to  the  Strangers'  Gallery  to 
hear  the  debates,  a  peer's  order  must  be  obtained  ;  but  when 
the  house  is  occupied  with  appeal  cases,  it  is  open  freely  to 
the  public,  being  then  a  court  of  law. 

The  House  of  Commons  occupies  a  position  to  the  east  of 
the  Central  Hall,  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  House  of 
Peers  on  the  west  side.  Although  not  equal,  either  in  size 
or  magnificence,  to  the  other  house,  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
superb  apartment.  In  length  it  is  62  feet,  by  45  broad  and 
45  high.  All  the  decorations  are  more  simple,  but  the  ceil- 
ing is  of  nearly  equal  beauty.  The  stained  glass  windows 
are  also  very  beautiful,  and  the  oak  carvings  on  the  walls 
chaste  and  simple.  A  gallery  extends  along  them  on  each 
side.  At  the  south  end  is  the  gallery  for  members  and  the 
public  ;  while  at  the  north  end,  over  the  Speaker's  chair,  is 
another  gallery  for  visitors  and  reporters.  In  this  apartment 
the  Commons  meet  for  debate.  Their  numbers  are  as  fol- 
low : — For  England  and  Wales,  498  ;  for  Ireland,  105 ;  and 
fot  Scotland,  53 ; — in  all,  Q56  members. 

Ladies  are  not  admitted  into  the  Strangers'  Grallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  there  is  a  small  gallery  provided 
expressly  for  them  above  that  of  the  reporters,  behind  the 
grating  of  which  they  may  hear  and  see  without  being  them- 
selves seen. 

In  order  to  obtain  admission  to  the  gallery  of  the  Commons 
to  hear  the  debates,  a  member's  order  must  be  procured.  The 
nights  on  which  the  debates  are  generally  most  interesting 
ire  Mondays  and  Fridays. 
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The  day  for  seeing  the  Houses  during  the  session  is  Satur- 1 
day,  between  ten  and  four.  Tickets  of  admission  are  ob-J 
tained,  gi-atis,  on  application  at  the  office  of  the  Lord  Great] 
Chamberlain,  in  the  building  near  the  Victoria  Tower. 

The  buildings  that  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  rive 
front  contain  the  committee  rooms  and  the  librai'ies  for  mem-J 
bers  of  both  Houses.     At  the  extreme  ends  of  the  range  i 
the  residences  of  the  Speaker  and  the  Usher  of  the  Bla 
Rod.     There  are  also,  on  the  south,  the  apartments  of  1 
Lord  Librarian,  and  on  the  north  those  of  the  Sergeant-a 
Arms.      Among  other  decorations  that  are  contemplate 
the  Upper  Waiting  Hall,  or  Poets'  Hall,  will  contain 
coes  from  eight  of  the  British  poets  ;  namely,  from  ChaucerJ 
Spenser,    Shakspeare,    ^lilton,    Dryden,    Pope,    Scott, 
Byron.     Some  of  these  have  been  already  completed.     Th 
number  of  statues  in  and  about  the  building,  when  all  : 
finished,  will  exceed  450. 

The  view  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  given  in  our  En 
graving  is  the  river  front,  which  is  thought  by  many  to  1 
the  finest. 

Having  examined  this  central  point  of  interest,  we  noij 
retrace  our  steps  along  Parliament  Street,  and  proceed  ' 
Waterloo  Place.     This  is  another  central  point,  in  which  i 
congregated  all  the  principal  clubs  of  London, — the  rally 
point,  as  it  were,  of  the  literary,  political,  naval,  and 
tary  men  of  the  metropolis.     In  the  midst  of  this  cent 
towers  conspicuous 


THE  DUKE  OF  YORK'S  COLUMN. 

This  splendid  monument  was  erected  in  commemoration  i 
the  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  George  IIL,  by  his  friend 
at  a  cost  of  £25,000.     The  design  was  by  ^Ir.  Benjan 
Wyatt,  architect.     It  was  erected  in  1830-33,  and  standsj 
the  opening  in  the  Carlton  Gardens  at  the  end  of  Wat^ 
Place,  near  to  the  flight  of  steps  leading  into  St.  Jan 
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Park.  There  is  a  colossal  bronze  statue,  14  feet  high,  on  the 
top  of  the  column,  which  was  executed  by  Sir  Richard  West- 
macott.  The  entire  height  of  the  monument  is  138  feet.  The 
column  is  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  within  it  there  is  a  spiral 
[staircase  of  1()8  steps,  leading  to  the  pedestal  of  the  statue 
above.  On  the  outer  edge  of  this  is  an  iron  railing,  which  forms 
a  gallery,  whence  may  be  had  a  very  fine  view  of  the  ''  west 
end"  of  London.  The  admission  is  from  twelve  to  four  daily, 
at  a  charge  of  6d.  The  finest  views  of  this  imposing  column 
are  from  the  Park  and  from  Regent  Street. 

The  various  clubs  in  the  neighbourhood  are  magnificent 
buildings,  got  up,  both  in  exterior  and  interior  decorations, 
in  the  most  luxurious  style. 

It  is  only  within  the  present  century  that  the  gigantic  sys- 
tem of  club-houses  has  sprung  up  in  London.  Formerly  they 
were  on  a  small  scale,  and  frequented  almost  exclusively  by 
ithe  lower  classes,  who  met  at  stated  periods  chiefly  for  the 
i  purpose  of  social,  too  often  of  bacchanalian,  intercourse.  At 
ithe  present  day  they  exist  on  quite  a  different  scale  and  foot- 
jing  ;  those  who  frequent  them  are  of  the  highest  classes  in  the 
I  land,  both  as  regards  intellect  and  rank,  and  the  houses  in 
1  which  the  members  meet  are  many  of  them  splendid  palaces. 

The  members  are  now  counted  by  thousands  ;  and  it  is 
i  the  usual  custom  to  elect  members  in  committee  by  ballot, — 
j  two  black  balls  being  sufficient  to  exclude.  The  object  of 
[these  clubs  is  to  provide  for  their  members,  at  a  cost  not  be- 
yond the  means  of  most  gentlemen,  all  the  luxuries,  conve- 
iniences,  attendance,  comfort,  and  facilities,  of  the  most 
jprincely  dwelling,  sleeping  accommodation  excepted  ;  so  that 
;,the  man  who  pays  his  £25  or  £30  of  entry-money,  and  there- 
jafter  his  annual  subscription  of  six  or  eight  guineas,  can  live, 
[from  morning  till  late  at  night,  as  luxuriously  as  any  noble 
:man, — having  all  his  wants  promptly  supplied,  an  excellent 
library  with  all  the  papers  and  the  periodicals  of  the  day  at 
his  command,  and  being  surrounded  by  a  degree  of  studied 
luxury  and  refinement  to  which  no  ordinary  private  dwelling 
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could  attain,  ^he  viands  are  supplied  to  members  at  cost 
price.  They  are  procured  in  large  quantities  and  of  the  best 
quality,  while  their  preparation  is  intrusted  to  men  eminent 
in  the  culinary  art ;  thus  members  live  in  princely  style  at 
remarkably  moderate  charges.  Whether  the  taste  for  luxu- 
rious living,  thus  created  m  men  whose  incomes  are  limited,  is 
beneficial  or  otherwise,  is  a  question  which  we  leave  to  our 
reader  to  decide.  Among  the  finest  of  the  club-houses  are 
the  following  : — 

The  Athenaeum,  in  Pali-Mall,  was  instituted  in  1823,  "  for 
the  association  of  individuals  known  for  their  literary  or 
scientific  attainments,  artists  of  eminence  in  any  class  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen  distinguished  as 
liberal  patrons  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts."  The 
number  of  ordinary  members  is  limited  to  1,200.  The  pre- 
sent edifice  was  built,  from  the  design  of  Decimus  Burton, 
architect,  in  1829,  and  was  opened  in  1830.  The  library  is  a 
very  fine  one,  perhaps  one  of  the  best  in  London.  In  the  coffee- 
room  there  is  an  unfinished  portrait  of  George  IV.,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence, — the  last  work  of  that  eminent  painter. 

The  Travellers'  Club  is  a  very  original  and  beautiful 
structure,  and  does  much  credit  to  Mr.  Barry,  its  architect. 
It  is,  indeed,  quite  a  novelty  in  London  architecture,  and 
deserves  peculiar  notice. 

The  Reform  Club  stands  on  the  south  side  of  Pall-Mall, 
and  is  much  admired.  It  was  founded  by  the  Liberal  Mem- 
bers of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  1830-32,  about  the 
time  of  the  Reform  Bill  controversy.  Barry  was  also  the 
architect  of  this  building,  and  he  has  exhibited  his  excellent 
taste  in  its  construction.  A  curious  peculiarity  of  this  club 
is,  that  its  supply  of  water  is  obtained  from  an  artesian 
well,  360  feet  deep. 

The  Carlton  Club,  Pall- Mall,  is  a  Conservative  house, 
rebuilt  in  1850-6  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke.  It  is  built  of 
Caen  stone,  with  the  exception  of  the  columns  and  pilasters, 
which  are  of  polished  Peterhead  granite — a  novelty  which 
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could  not  have  been  adopted  in  building  but  for  the  new- 
works  at  Aberdeen  for  polishing  granite. 

The  Conservative  Club  stands  on  the  west  side  of  St. 
James's  Street.  Smirke  and  Bassevi  were  the  architects. 
It  was  founded  in  1843,  finished  in  1845.  There  are  some 
fine  encaustic  paintings  in  the  interior,  by  Mr.  Sang.  The 
hall,  with  a  gallery  round  it,  and  the  staircase,  are  worth 
seeing;  also  the  drawing-room,  which  is  100  feet  in  length. 
The  management  of  this  club  is  said  to  le  very  good.  Its 
staff  of  servants  is  60,  and  their  keep  i)er  head  is  under 
3s.  8|d.  a-week,  while  that  of  the  others  is  above  10s. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Club  is  in  Pail-Mall.  It  is  very 
fine  in  its  decorations,  the  principal  furniture  being  of  wal- 
nut wood.  It  was  founded  in  1847-50,  and  cost  £100,000. 
The  kitchen  here  is  quite  a  curiosity,  and  well  worthy  of  a 
visit. 

There  are  many  other  clubs  besides  these  ;  but  we  hav« 
not  space  to  do  more  than  mention  their  names :  the  United 
Service  Club,  in  Pall -Mall ;  the  Junior  United  Service  Club, 
comer  of  Charles  Street ;  the  Guards'  Club,  Pall- Mall ; 
Brooks's  Club,  St  James's  Street;  also  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Club-houses.  Here,  too,  are  White's  and  Boodle's, 
and  the  once  infamous  Crockford's. 

St.  James's  Palace,  a  picturesque  old  building,  stands  at 
the  foot  of  St.  James's  Street. 

From  this  point  we  enter  the  beautiful  open  space  of  St. 
James's  Park,  at  the  extremity  of  which  stands  the  splendid 
royal  residence  of 

BUCKINGHAM  PALACE. 

This  is  the  palace  in  w^hich  the  Queen  usually  resides.  It 
was  not  the  regular  palace  of  the  Sovereigns  of  England 
until  the  accession  of  her  present  Majesty,  by  whom  it  was 
altered,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Blore,  and  brought  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  now  appears. 
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Originally  it  was  a  private  residence  called  Arlington 
House.  In  1703  it  was  bought  and  rebuilt  by  the  Duke  of 
•  Buckingham,  and  thereafter  was  purchased  in  1761  by  George 
III.,  all  whose  children  were  born  in  it.  In  1825,  George 
IV.  began  to  convert  the  mansion  into  a  palace,  with  the  aid 
of  John  Nash.  The  King,  it  is  said,  could  never  have  pre- 
vailed on  Parliament  to  grant  him  funds  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  palace ;  but  by  deceiving  them  with  the  assertion 
that  he  simply  desired  enough  to  make  repairs  and  altera- 
tions, he  eventually  succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  object, 
and  carried  on  the  repairs  and  alterations  so  extensively, 
that  the  old  building  at  last  totally  disappeared. 

In  1846  the  sum  of  £150,000  was  voted  to  erect  the  east 
side  of  the  palace,  which  is  now  finished.  It  is  in  the  Ger- 
man style  of  the  last  century,  and  is  superior  to  the  older 
parts  of  the  building,  which,  indeed,  cannot  boast  of  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  conservatory  on  the  south  side  was 
converted  into  a  chapel  in  1843. 

The  principal  rooms  of  the  palace  are — The  Throne  Room, 
which  is  64  feet  long,  and  hung  with  striped  crimson  satin. 
Here  is  a  marble  frieze — "  the  Wars  of  the  Roses" — the  de- 
signs by  Stothard,  the  sculpture  by  Baily,  R.  A.  The  Green 
Drawing-Room  is  over  the  portico  of  the  old  building.  It 
is  50  feet  long  and  32  feet  high.  The  Sculpture  Ocdlery  and 
Library  are  on  the  ground  floor.  The  paintings  in  the  gal- 
lery are  very  choice.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  schools,  and  were  collected  by  George  IV.,  with  the 
advice  of  Lord  Farnborough.  Besides  those  in  the  gallery, 
there  are  also  a  number  of  portraits  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  pictures,  by  most  of  the  eminent  painters,  in  the 
private  rooms  of  the  palace.  The  Grand  Staircase  is  of 
white  marble,  with  decorations  by  L.  Griiner.  At  state 
balls  the  invitations  generally  exceed  2,000;  at  concerts  they 
seldom  exceed  300.  The  Queen's  private  apartments  occupy 
the  upper  part  of  the  north  side  and  new  front. 

In  the  Mews,  concealed  from  view  by  a  nuound,  are  th^  • 


riding-school,  the  royal  stud,  and  houses  for  the  state  coach 
and  for  forty  carriages.  The  entrance  to  these  is  in  Queen's 
Row,  Pimlico.  The  state  coach  is  a  magnificent  vehicle,  and 
cost  £7,661.  When  used  by  the  Queen,  it  is  drawn  by  eight 
cream-coloured  horses. 

In  order  to  view  the  picture-gallery  and  the  stables,  an 
order  is  required  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  the  former, 
from  the  Master  of  the  Horse  for  the  latter.  The  pictures 
can  only  be  seen  when  her  IMajesty  and  the  family  are  ab- 
sent. 

Besides  this  royal  residence,  there  are  three  other  town 
palaces,  namely,  St.  James's  Palace;  the  fragment  of  the 
Palace  of  Whitehall,  used  as  a  chapel  royal,  and  known  as 
Inigo  Jones's  Banqueting- House ;  and  the  Palace  at  Ken- 
sington. In  the  latter  her  Majesty  was  born,  24th  ]\Iay 
1819. 

The  Queen  has  settled  upon  her  £325,000  a-year.  Of  this 
sum,  £60,000  is  in  her  own  hands ;  the  remainder  is  spent 
by  the  Lords  of  her  Majesty's  Household. 

Leaving  the  palace,  we  proceed  along  Constitution  Hill  to 

HYDE  PARK  CORNER. 

Hyde  Park  is  the  largest  and  most  fashionable  of  *'the 
parks,"  and  is  of  inestimable  value  as  a  i>lace  of  resort  to 
the  citizens.  Were  it  not  for  the  noble  parks  of  London, 
which  are  six  in  number,  many  thousands  of  Londoners 
would,  in  all  probability,  live  and  die  in  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  sweet  influences  of  fresh  air,  green  sod,  and  rustling 
trees  ',  but  in  these,  the  ^' lungs"  of  the  great  city,  the  inha- 
bitants may  find  relief  from  the  dust  and  din  of  the  town, 
and  enjoy,  in  miniature,  the  beauty,  verdure,  and  freshness 
of  the  country.  By  starting  from  the  Horse  Guards,  we  may 
walk  through  St.  James's  Park,  the  Green  Park,  Hyde  Park, 
and  Kensington  Gardens, — a  distance  of  three  miles, — almost 
without  stepping  off  the  green  sward.     Besides  these,  there 
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are.  Regent's,  Victoria,  and  Batter  sea  Parks,  in  other  parts 
of  the  metropolis. 

At  Hyde  Park  Corner  there  are  several  objects  of  peculiar 
interest ;  and  chief  among  these  is  Apsley  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Field- Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It 
was  built  by  Henry  Bathurst,  Baron  Apsley,  Earl  Bathurst, 
to  whom  the  site  was  granted  by  George  III.  Originally 
the  house  was  of  red  brick  ;  but  in  1828  it  underwent  very 
considerable  alterations  and  additions.  The  west  wing,  con- 
taining a  gallery  90  feet  long,  is  new ;  also  the  stone  por- 
tico in  front,  added  by  Messrs.  S.  and  B.  Wyatt.  During 
the  agitation  of  the  Reform  Bill  period,  the  windows  were 
broken  by  a  mob ;  and  after  this  event,  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution, iron  bullet-proof  blinds  were  put  up.  These  have 
now  been  removed.  Here  the  great  Duke  resided  for  many 
years ;  and  in  this  house  Marshal  Soult,  when  attending  the 
Queen's  Coronation,  was  entertained  by  his  former  adversary. 
The  Waterloo  Banquet  was  held  here  every  18th  of  June, 
in  the  great  west  room  looking  into  Hyde  Park.  The 
Picture- Gallery  contains  many  fine  paintings ;  and  there  are 
also  some  fine  statues  in  the  house. 

Just  beside  Apsley  House  is  the  entrance  to  the  Park  from 
Piccadilly.  It  is  a  triple  arch,  with  a  screen  and  lodge,  de- 
signed by  Burton.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  stands 
the  Triumphal  Arch,  leading  into  the  Green  Park.  It  was  . 
erected  in  1828,  also  from  a  design  by  Burton,  and  sustains 
a  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Within  the  entrance  to  the  Park  stands  a  colossal  statue  of 
Achilles,  erected  and  ^^  inscribed  by  the  women  of  England 
to  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  his  brave  companions 
in  arms,"  on  the  18th  of  June  1822,  by  command  of  his 
Majesty  George  IV.  The  design  was  executed  by  Sir  R. 
Westmacott,  R.  A. ;  and  the  metal  in  which  it  is  cast  origin- 
ally composed  the  cannon  taken  in  the  victories  of  Salamanca, 
Vittoria,  Toulouse,  and  Waterloo.  The  cost— raised  entirely 
among  ladies — was  £10,000. 
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Hyde  Park  derives  its  name  from  the  Hyde,  an  ancient 
manor  of  that  name  near  Knightsbridge.  It  covers  an  area 
of  388  acres,  and  is  the  favourite  drive  and  promenade  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  West  End.  It  is  intersected  with 
foot-paths  and  carriage-drives,  which  in  fine  weather  are 
constantly  crowded  with  a  gay  throng  of  pedestrians,  eques- 
trians, and  splendid  equipages.  Hackney  coaches  and  cabs 
are  excluded.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Park  stood  the  famous 
Crystal  Palace  of  1851,  now  removed  to  Sydenham.  During 
the  time  that  this  Great  Exhibition  was  open, — twenty-four 
weeks, — it  was  visited  by  upwards  of  6,000,000  persons,  and 
the  receipts  exceeded  £400,000.  Within  the  Park  is  a  sheet 
of  water  caUed  the 

Serpentine,  in  which,  during  summer,  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  many  thousands  of  persons  bathe ;  and  on 
which,  in  winter,  crowds  of  people  assemble  to  witness  and 
enjoy  the  recreation  of  skating  on  the  ice.  This  is  indeed  a 
beautiful  and  enjoyable  sight,  when  the  weather  is  cold  and 
clear.  There  are  also  many  boats  on  the  water,  which  may 
be  hired  by  the  hour.  The  great  Government  Store  of  Gun- 
powder stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Serpentine,  near  the 
Receiving  House  of  the  Humane  Society.  At  the  farther  end 
of  Hyde  Park  lie  Kensington  Gardens,  the  pleasure-grounds 
of  the  Palace,  in  which  the  public  are  permitted  to  walk,  but 
not  to  drive.  The  band  plays  here  regularly  during  "  the 
season." 

Here  our  walk  terminates,  and  we  leave  our  reader  to  find 
his  way  to  his  hotel  as  he  best  may,  merely  remarking,  that 
if  he  has  any  difficulty  on  that  head,  his  best  plan  is  to  re- 
turn to  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  call  a  cab,  or  enter  one  of  the 
omnibusses  which  pass  and  repass  continually.  If,  however, 
he  is  inclined  to  see  more  of  the  street  architecture  of  Lon- 
don, let  him  take  a  stroll  along  Regent  Street, — one  of  the 
gayest  in  London,  full  of  elegant  shops, — and  return  by  Ox- 
ford Street  to  the  City. 
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In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  shown  the  visitor  most  of 
the  chief  objects  of  interest  in  London.  There  are  many, 
however,  which  could  not  be  embraced  in  our  walk,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  ought  by  all  means  to  be  seen.  They 
are  as  follow  : — 

TRIP  DOWN  THE  THAMES. 

By  this  broad  flowing  thoroughfare  we  can  proceed,  right 
through  the  heart  of  London,  from  Chelsea  to  Blackwall, 
and  view  the  many  interesting  and  magnificent  buildings  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  Steamers  also  run  downward  to 
Gravesend,  and  upward  as  high  as  Hampton  Court.  From 
Hampton  Court  down  to  London  the  Thames  presents  a  rich 
and  varied  scene  of  verdure,  villas,  and  villages.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
that  will  be  seen : — 

Having  reached  Hampton  Court  by  rail,  we  embark  in  a 
steamer,  and,  in  descending,  pass  Pope's  celebrated  Orotto  at 
Twickenham ;  Strawberry  Hill,  the  seat  of  Horace  Walpole ; 
Ham  House,  where  the  "  Cabal "  ministers  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  used  to  meet;  the  finely  wooded  Richmond  Hill, 
and  Richmond  Bridge;  Kew  Park,  formerly  a  farm  of  George 
III. ;  Sion  House,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land; the  village  of  Kew;  Fulham;  the  Bishop  of  London's 
Palace;  Batter  sea  Bridge;  Cremorne  Gardens;  the  New 
Park,  and  Chelsea  Hospital.  Below  this  the  houses  become 
more  dense,  and  Millbank  Penitentiary  is  passed  ;  soon  after, 
the  magnificent  new  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  then  the 
steamer  darts  into  the  turmoil  of  the  river's  trafiic.  Should 
the  traveller  feel  inclined,  he  may  continue  his  voyage  to 
Oravesend.  The  steamers  on  the  Thames  are  between  300 
and  400 ;  the  sailing  vessels  belonging  to  the  Port  of  London, 
about  3,000;  the  receipts  from  the  Customs,  above  £11,000,000 
sterling.  If  the  reader  would  have  a  slight  idea  of  the 
enormous  trade  of  London,  let  him  go  and  visit  the  Custom- 
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House  Quay,  Billingsgate,  St.  Katherine's  and  London  Docks^ 
and  take  a  walk  along  Thames  Street. 


CUSTOM-HOUSE  QUAY. 

Continuation  of  Trip  to  Gravesend. — The  scene  below 
London  Bridge  is  very  difterent  from  that  above,  as  here, 
besides  the  mimerons  steamers  and  boats,  are  fleets  of  ship- 
ping, large  and  small,  either  amving  from  or  preparing  to 
sail  to  every  quarter  of  the  world.  After  passing,  on  the 
left,  some  of  the  great  commercial  buildings  of  London,  and 
the  Tower  (already  described,  see  p.  8),  we  are  abreast  St. 
Katherin^'s  Docks;  then  succeed  the  London  Docks;  imme- 
diately beyond  the  first  entrance  to  which,  we  shoot  over  the 
Thames  Tunnel  (see  p.  7).  On  the  opposite  side  are  the 
Grand  Surrey  Docks,  chiefly  devoted  to  the  timber  and  corn 
trades.  Close  to  them  are  the  Commercial  and  Greenland 
Docks.  A  little  beyond  this,  the  river  takes  an  abrupt 
bend  where  there  is  a  tongue  of  land  called  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
Here  are  the  West  India  Docks.  On  the  right  hand,  farther 
down,  is  the  Grovernment  Dockyard  of  Deptford.  This  is 
well  worth  seeing,  from  the  magnitude  of  the  vessels  on  the 
stocks,  and  the  ships  of  war,  &c.,  constantly  lying  off  the 
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wharf.  Immediately  below  we  pass  the  great  hulk  of  the 
'* Dreadnought,"  formerly  a  first-rate  man-of-war  of  120 
guns,  now  an  hospital-ship.  After  this,  we  come  to  Oreen- 
ivich  Hospital,  for  disabled  men-of-war's-men.  It  is  a  splen- 
did building,  designed  by  Wren.  There  is  little  that  is 
worthy  of  special  notice  after  we  pass  Crreenwich,  until  we 
reach  BlackwaU,  with  its  fine  railway  station  and  quay,  and 
the  East  India  Docks.  Next,  we  pass  the  great  Govern- 
ment ordnance  depot,  Woohvich  Arsenal, — well  worth  seeing. 
Below  this  the  river's  banks  are  flat,  yet  interesting  from  the 
immense  concourse  of  shipping  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
in  every  conceivable  position, — sailing,  tacking,  at  anchor, 
and  towing, — and  so  on  till  we  arrive  at  Gravesend,  the  last 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  30  miles  from  London 
Bridge. 

Royal  Zoological  Gardens,  situated  at  the  north  end  of 
Regent's  Park.  The  principal  founders  of  these  interesting 
gardens  were  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  Sir  Stamford  Raflies, 
and  the  society  to  which  they  belong  was  instituted  in  1826. 
Members  pay  an  admission-fee  of  £5,  and  an  annual  sub- 
scription of  £3.  The  public  are  .admitted  from  nine  o'clock 
A.M.  till  sun-set  daily;  charge  Is.,  except  on  Mondays, 
when  it  is  reduced  to  6d.  The  Museum  is  open  from 
ten  till  six.  The  entrance  is  from  the  road  surrounding 
Regent's  Park,  on  each  side  of  which  road  the  gardens 
lie,  the  two  halves  being  connected  by  a  tunnel.  The 
collection  of  animals  is  superb,  and  no  stranger  should 
quit  London  without  paying  it  a  visit.  The  chief  objects 
of  interest  are  the  hippopotami,  presented  by  the  Vice- 
roy of  Egypt,  the  giraffes,  the  rattle  -  snakes,  and  the 
vivarium  ;  besides  the  splendid  collection  of  stuffed  birds 
in  the  Museum. 

Colosseum  (also  called  the  Cyclorama),  Regent's  Park. 
This  is  one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  London  devoted  to 
public  exhibitions.  It  does  not,  however,  resemble  its  great 
namesake  in  form,  but  consists  chiefly  of  a  domed  rotunda. 


120  feet  in  diameter.    It  was  founded  in  1824.    The  columns 
of  the  massive  Doric  portico  are  said  to  be  full-sized  models 


COLOSSEUM. 


of  the  Parthenon.  Some  very  fine  moving  panoramas  are 
exhibited  here ;  among  others,  a  minute  and  elaborate  bird's- 
eye  view  of  London ;  but  the  scenes  are  changed  at  intervals, 
so  that  the  visitor  cannot  make  quite  sure  of  what  is  to  be 
seen  until  he  goes.  Besides  these,  there  are  very  interest- 
ing conservatories  of  plants  and  flowers,  a  saloon  containing 
works  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  large  concert-room.  The  charge 
for  admission  varies. 

The  British  Museum,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury. 
The  nucleus  of  this  splendid  national  repository  was  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  which,  in  his  will,  was  oifered  to 
Parliament  for  £30,000  less  than  it  cost  him.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  Museum  founded  in  1753.  The  pre- 
sent building  was  commenced  in  1823,  from  the  designs  of  Sir 
Robert  Smirke,  and  completed  by  his  younger  brother,  Syd- 
ney Smirke.  Besides  the  various  curious  and  valuable  books 
and  MSS.  deposited  here,  there  are  the  following  interesting 
collections : — 

The  Egyptian  Antiquities,  contained  in  three  rooms,  in 
which  are  exhibited   a  splendid  collection  of  sarcophagi. 
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urns,  statues,  columns,  and  heads,  of  colossal  dimensions, 
animal  and  human  mummies,  coffins,  vases,  cups,  lamps, 


BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

arms,  implements  of  husbandry,  and  a  host  of  objects  far  too 
numerous  to  mention.  A  catalogue  may  be  had  in  the  hall 
for  a  shilling.  The  Assyrian  Transept  contains  the  interest- 
ing and  valuable  collections  of  Mr.  Layard  and  Colonel  Raw- 
linson.  The  Etruscan  Room  contains  a  variety  of  painted 
vases  from  Italy.  In  the  Elgin  Saloon  are  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
so  called  from  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
to  the  Porte,  by  whom  they  were  sent  to  England.  They 
consist  of  portions  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Besides 
these,  there  are  many  interesting  bronzes  and  marbles  in 
other  apartments.  The  Library,  it  is  said,  contains  nearly 
600,000  volumes. 

The  Museum  is  open,  free,  from  ten  to  four  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  in  winter;  from  ten  to  six  in 
summer. 

Polytechnic  Institution,  309  Regent  Street  and  5  Caven- 
dish Square.  To  those  who  are  fond  of  mechanics,  we  would 
strongly  recommend  a  visit  to  this  institution,  where  they 
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will  see  working  models  of  many  curious  pieces  of  machinery. 
Among  other  objects  of  interest  is  a  large  diving-bell,  with  a 
tank  capable  of  receiving  it.  Dissolving  views  are  exhibited 
here,  and  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  are  delivered.  Open 
from  eleven  to  five  and  from  seven  to  ten  daily.     Charge  Is. 

Besides  the  above  sights,  the  following  are  thought  worth 
seeing : — 

Gordon  Cumming's  African  Exhibition^  Piccadilly ;  at  eight 
every  evening,  Saturdays  excepted. 

Albert  Smith's  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadilly ;  every  evening  at  eight,  and  at  three  p.m.  on  Tues- 
days, Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

Royal  Panopticon  of  Science  and  Art,  Leicester  Square. 

The  Incubator,  or  Egg-hatching  Machine,  Leicester 
Square. 

Madame  Tussaud's  Wax-work. 

Tivfies  Newspaper  Office,  Printing  House  Square,  Black- 
friars'. 

The  Mint. 

Marlborough  House,  in  which,  besides  many  fine  pictures, 
is  the  splendid  collection  known  as  the  Vernon  QaUery. 
These  pictures,  upwards  of  160  in  number,  were  left  to  the 
nation  by  Robert  Vernon,  Esq.,  in  1847.  Marlborough 
House  is  the  property  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  is  at 
present  lent  for  the  purposes  of  a  Gallery. 

Dulwioh  Gallery,  containing  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
paintings  of  the  Dutch  masters.  Omnibus  starts  from  the 
*'  Elephant  and  Castle  "  at  Lambeth.  A  forenoon  will  suf- 
fice for  this  trip. 

Exeter  Hall,  in  the  Strand,  is  famous  for  its  religious 
meetings,  the  concerts  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society,  and 
other  assemblies  and  purposes  of  a  kindred  character. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  AND  REMARKS. 

Omnibusses  run  to  and  from  nearly  all  the  principal 
parts  of  London,  and  are  a  cheap  way  of  travelling  great 
distances  ;  but  if  you  are  in  a  hurry,  a  cab  is  preferable,  and 
the  offer  of  a  shilling  extra  insures  speed.  There  are  up- 
wards of  1,200  omnibusses  in  London. 

Cub  Fares  are  charged  according  to  distance,  if  not  expressly 
arranged  according  to  time.  Distance  Fares,  6d.  a  mile,  or 
under  a  mile,  for  two  persons,  if  within  four  miles  of  Charing 
Cross.  Beyond  four  miles  from  Charing  Cross  the  charge  is 
Is.  per  mile.  Charge  for  delay  or  stoppage,  6d.  for  every 
quarter  of  an  honr  completed.  Time  Fares,  2s.  for  one  hour 
or  less  :  6d.  for  every  quarter  of  an  hour  beyond.  When 
more  than  two  persons  are  driven  in  the  cab,  6d.  additional 
is  payable  for  every  additional  person.  A  small  quantity 
of  luggage  may  be  carried  free  of  charge, — large  quantities 
charged  2d.  for  each  parcel  carried  outside.  The  driver 
is  required,  if  necessary,  to  deliver  his  card  containing  the 
number  of  his  cab ;  and,  in  case  of  dispute,  may  be  compelled 
to  drive  to  the  nearest  police-court,  where  the  sitting  magis- 
trate will  give  a  summary  decision.  In  order  to  avoid  being 
overcharged  by  cabmen  strangers  would  do  well  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  Red  Book  of  Fares,  in  which  distances 
and  fares  are  given  in  detail.     Price  Is. 

Foreigners  should  get  their  money  changed  on  landing,  as 
foreign  money  does  not  pass  current  in  England. 

Letters  under  half  an  ounce  are  conveyed  all  over  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  Id.  There  are  ten  deliveries  of 
letters  daily  in  London. 

Those  who  make  a  lengthened  stay  in  London  will  find  it 
more  economical  to  take  lodgings  than  to  live  in  a  hotel. 

There  are  innumerable  dining-houses  in  the  City,  where 
an  excellent  dinner  may  be  had  for  Is. 


